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THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 

BY EX-PBIME MINISTER CRISPI. 



You have requested me to give to The North American 
Review an article on the financial condition of Italy, saying 
that in America the understanding is that the excessive increase 
in taxation is caused by the adherence of Italy to the Triple 
Alliance, and that the nation requires relief, particularly by way 
of reducing the armament. The subject is one of importance, 
and yet I might dispose of its main features in a few words. The 
unfavorable state of affairs in Italy is more a matter of right and 
wrong handling than it is of economic weakness. The financial 
disorder is temporary and is due rather to the methods hitherto 
used in the management of taxation than to the exigencies of 
the State. The Triple Alliance is not the cause of our armament, 
which, indeed, hardly suffices for the defence of the nation. 

The establishment of the unity of Italy was greeted in the 
new world with sympathy. That unity was effected at the very 
time when the great American Union was aflame with the War of 
the Rebellion, which it terminated so triumphantly and from which 
the United States came forth stronger than ever. The reappear- 
ance in the old world of a nation that had been disunited for 
fourteen centuries was naturally an object of sentimental re- 
gard and not of jealousy, especially for America, which owed 
its discovery to two Italians. These ties that unite us will be 
strengthened by the erection of the monument to Christopher 
Columbus in New York. 

When Italy had at last been freed from its despots, it lacked 
many of the absolute requirements of our modern civilization : 
ports, roads, railways, telegraphs, army, and navy — all were lack- 
ing in the new kingdom, and Parliament had to provide for every- 
thing. Is it, then, to be wondered at that Italy's financial con- 
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dition was greatly affected by this state of things, and that both 
the expenses and the income of the State should have been in 
process of increase ever since 1861 until the present time ? 

Surely, when we compare the Italy of to-day with the Italy of 
1860, the year in which its unification began, we shall plainly 
perceive that the two periods radically differ from each other. 
The taxpaying Italian pays more than he did, but he produces 
more, and he partakes of all those advantages that were previously 
lacking. 

Ferdinand the Bourbon used to say that there was not in the 
whole world a more economical government than his ; but the 
reply could have been made that the taxes which his subjects had 
to pay exceeded the expenses of the public service, and that dur- 
ing his reign not only was liberty hardly known, but works of 
public utility were absolutely neglected. There were no schools 
in Naples and Sicily, either elementary or academic, except those 
of the priests, and the great universities were nearly abandoned. 
There were only a few railroads, and they served only for strategic 
purposes. Telegraphs were confined to the large cities ; the 
common roads were incomplete, and the ports inadequate to the 
interests of commerce. 

All this was logical for a king who feared science as he feared 
the development of human intellect, and who distrusted such 
means of communication as would imperil the dynasty by bringing 
the people into closer connection and friendship. 

The Kingdom of Italy having been proclaimed, the govern- 
ment went to work with fresh activity to set the State in order 
in all the branches of public administration. It can certainly not be 
said that it was always fortunate in the choice of its means, or that 
it met with no obstacles in its way. Various laws and local prej- 
udices and customs made difficult any unity of plan for the polit- 
ical readjustment of the various provinces of the Peninsula. It 
is, therefore, not to be wondered at that, in the beginning, even men 
of learning and tried patriotism — among whom we may mention 
Carlo Oatta.T3o — preferred the federal form in the organization of 
the public sendee. Mazzini's plan of unity prevailed, and Marco 
Minghetti — wh "> favored a consideration of local claims in the con- 
stitution of the government — found no support in the parlia- 
ment. The Unionists apprehended the resurrection of the old 
States, and were opposed to all laws tending to maintain even the 
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memory of them. Fusion was complete, except in the Department 
of Justice, a chief magistrate having been retained for five cities., 
the former capitals of the abolished monarchies. The system of 
government by communes and provinces, public instruction, the 
tax system, public works, and the civil and penal codes were applied 
to Italy with bold uniformity. 

The nation did not resist ; it obeyed. The national sentiment 
had pervaded the masses. In the Southern provinces of the 
Peninsula — where, in the first years, the government was severe, 
where the brigandage, nurtured by Ferdinand, carried havoc and 
fire into the country and communes — the citizens submitted pa- 
tiently to great sacrifices for the regained fatherland, and thus 
expiated the past. 

Italy has, on her boundaries, two military powers of first rank, 
Austria and France, which more than once have sought to domi- 
nate her. The Alps, our natural boundary, are, both in the east 
and west, open to an easy foreign invasion. "We have to watch 
2,424 kilometres of sea-coast, and protect two islands, the largest 
in the Mediterranean ; while we must defend our seas against 
insidious designs of all possible enemies. 

France, one of our neighbors, maintains, in time of peace, 
510,000 soldiers, and can, in case of war, mobilize 3,060,000. 
She has a fleet of 587 ships to put in line of battle, and 70 other 
vessels under construction. 

Austria, too, is powerful. She has an army of 318,000 men 
on a peace footing, and can increase it to 1,900,000 men in case 
of war. She can send to sea 91 ships, although she should not 
require them, the Adriatic being narrow and not altogether her 
own. 

Fortunate is the American Union that has nothing to fear 
from European nations, and nothing from its neighbors. Your 
people can, therefore, scarcely appreciate the dangers threatening 
us, but may calmly discuss the question that sooner or later we 
will have to solve. 

No one can determine the day when war will break out. 
There is, however, every indication that it is inevitable; and I do 
not, in looking around, see a single government in Europe 
strong enough to prevent it. The defeats of 1870, causing 
a hatred unforgotten in the course of years, are preparing the 
hour of revenge. And this feeling of revenge is not only directed 
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against Germany, but also against those nations that did not then 
hasten to the aid of France. The fact that Garibaldi and his 
valiant soldiers marched, after Sedan, to the defence of the new 
Kepublic, did not reconcile the neighboring nation with Italy. 

The Franco-Russian alliance is a danger to the liberty of 
Europe. France sought and obtained this alliance not for the 
benefit of other nationalities, but for their detriment. 

If these two allies should be victorious the equilibrium of the 
old world would be destroyed, and the nations would feel the 
consequences. I do not know the conditious of accord between 
St. Petersburg and Paris, nor whether or not the stipulations be- 
tween Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit, and afterwards at Erfurt, 
were renewed, or even made worse. But I am convinced that 
France will rue a victory of the Russian armies in the East, and 
that, sooner or later she will be obliged, in the interests of 
civilization, to take up arms and fight her ally of to-day. 

The results would be equally grave in case France should be 
defeated. Having lost Alsace and Lorraine in 1870, she would, 
after a disastrous war, be so broken as to be unable to rise 
again. 

Garibaldi asked, previous to 1860, for a million guns. In 
1861, in the Chamber of Deputies, he introduced a bill for the 
arming of the nation. Various speakers, following his example, 
maintained in Parliament that it was necessary to reorganize the 
army and to provide for the fortifications of the frontier and the 
defences on the seacoast. Liberty is not secure and the inde- 
pendence of the countrv is always in danger unless its citizens be 
armed. The methods of organizing the army and the question as 
to the best military measures for the protection of the State are 
open to discussion ; but it occurs to no one in old and turbulent 
Europe that the nation should disarm. 

In 1862 a permanent commission was appointed with the 
function of studving and proposing what is necessary for the de- 
fense of the State. This commission, after considering the sub- 
ject in hand for nine years, reported in 1871 its propositions, 
which were afterwards modified and are, even to this day, not yet 
fully put into effect. 

The wars of 1866 and 1870 took place while the commission 
was still at work. Everybody in Europe knows that the war of 
1870 excited distrust and fear, and led to extraordinary arma- 
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ments even in neutral States. Italy did not, however, unduly 
hasten its work, and only in 1882 — before King Humbert had 
allied himself with the two central empires — was the army 
definitely organized, and the regulations of national defence were 
decreed even as late as July, 1884. The Ministry of War was 
authorized, a year later, to expend the extraordinary sum of two 
hundred and twelve millions. Part of this sum remained over as 
a balance, as is seen by the law of December, 1888. 

The navy did not fare differently. It became necessary for 
Italy to repair its fleet after Lissa. In 1873 it was authorita- 
tively declared in Parliament that all the expenses up to that time 
had been made in vain, that the vessels were unfit for battle, that 
they should be destroyed and other vessels of different types 
and better adapted to the purposes should be built. .Between 
the years 1876-1885 the arsenals were properly supplied. All 
this was done solely for defence, and not for a war of ag- 
gression (which nobody wants in Italy). This will be evident 
on comparing the expenses of our army and navy with those of 
other European nations. In 1888-9, the most burdensome year 
for the army, the military expenses amounted to 18 francs for 
each head, while they were 20 for Germany, 21 for Great Britain, 
and 25 for France. 

Having mentioned France, it may not be inopportune to refer 
to the exceptional efforts of that country. The French Be- 
public has, since 1870, increased the war budget from 420 to 735 
millions of franc3, and that of the navy from 182 to 254 millions. 
She applied, bssides, in a special budget, the sum of 1,875 mill- 
ions to military preparations. She did not content herself with 
this, however, and set aside, for the same purpose, another sum 
of 170 millions, by the laws of June and December, 1888. 

These comparisons are remarkable ; but I am going to present 
some others which seem improbable, but which are, nevertheless, 
true. Italy is even less armed, in proportion to population, than the 
Helvetian Republic. Switzerland — a neutral State, guaranteed 
by all the governments of Europe, inaccessible, owing to its 
mountains — can mobilize 200,000 men, besides the landsturm, 
which counts also 200,000 men and can be levied whenever the 
defence of its territory should demand it. 

Switzerland has a population of 3,000,000 souls, and Italy 
with a population of 31,500,000, should, therefore, have 4,200,000 
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soldiers. Bat Italy has not got them and cannot have them. 
Italy can mobilize only 1,200,000 men, i. e., hardly one-fifth of 
the number that the three powers on her frontier can place in 
the field. 

These figures prove, clearly enough, that the armaments in 
Italy are not excessive, that they are for the defence of the coun- 
try, and that they have no connection with the Triple Alliance. 
Even if Italy freed herself from the ties uniting her with the two 
neighboring empires she would still be obliged to maintain an 
army and navy. I may add that this army and navy ought to be 
more powerful, if Italy intended to exist independently of all in- 
ternational arrangements. 

I can not advise isolation for my country under the existing 
conditions of Europe. Some position must be taken in the old 
world. Even if Italy wanted to be left alone, she would have to 
be prepared for eventualities; she must needs be strong enough 
to send two armies to the Alpine frontiers to oppose, if necessary, 
any probable enemy, and two fleets on her seas to protect her 
shores. Neutrality would be impossible in case of war (which, as 
I said before, seems inevitable) and it would, even if it were possi- 
ble, have to be guarded. Belgium and Switzerland, being cog- 
nizant of this necessity, have not only reorganized their military 
strength, but have also voted many millions of francs for neces- 
sary fortifications. 

Italy must, besides, not merely be prepared for possible foreign 
enemies, but also for her internal foes. In the capital of the 
kingdom we have the Pope, the pretendant to temporal power, 
who conspires, and would lend all his means to the success of that 
power which should attack the young kingdom. 

Isolation harmed us in Berlin in 1878, since the two neighbor- 
ing States strengthened themselves both in the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean. France occupied Tunis in 1881 by the consent of 
the great powers, to the disadvantage of Italy. Austria threatened 
to reoccupy the Quadrilateral, and Bismarck made peace with the 
Pope and would not have failed to show him favors if his policy 
could have been promoted by him. 

There are those who entertain an erroneous opinion of the 
Triple Alliance, guided by the French press, which is interested 
in depicting, in black colors, to those whom it believes, or pro- 
fesses to believe, to be the enemies of France. Austria and Ger- 
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many have, since Ootober, 1879, united for mutual defence. 
Italy sought, in February, 1882, and obtained, after protracted 
negotiations, an alliance with the two empires. The treaty, re- 
newed in 1887 by Count di Eobilant, and in 1891 by the Marquis 
di Eudini, is only a treaty of defence and its object is only a 
guaranty of the integrity of the territories of the three monarchies. 

The adversaries of this Triple Alliance pretend that this Alli- 
ance imposes military duties and pledges for special armaments. 
Nothing of the kind ! This arrangement is not, and never was, nec- 
essary. The Allies have not entered into an aggressive alliance, 
and, as they do not even know what enemy may attack them, no 
participation of forces can, as yet, be imagined under the hypoth- 
esis of a war breaking out against any one of them. Each of 
them must judge of its own obligations, and hence adapt its own 
strength for defence. 

It is altogether wrong to say that, in consequence of this 
treaty of alliance, and since 1882, the taxes have been increased 
in Italy for the purpose of providing for armaments. Not a 
single new tax has been decreed by Parliament during the 
last ten years ; on the contrary, some taxes have been abolished. 
The financial disorder — which is, however, not so grave as has 
been described — is of an economical character, and (as I said 
above) originated in a faulty method of distributing taxation. 

The history of the Italian finances records moments more 
critical than the present, and yet the country overcame them. 
But France was then not unfriendly, and was not interested in 
discrediting us before the world. 

There were years, before 1876, in which the maximum of 
deficits exceeded 700 millions. It was, besides, in the first dec- 
ade of the Kingdom, during the heroic period in which national 
unity was established, when it was necessary, in order to supply 
the deficiency of income, to provide three milliards of francs by 
the sale of public domain and the emission of bonds. 

The ministers asked, for a number of years, for the consent of 
the nation to these measures, and it responded to their demand 
willingly and without complaining. Nor were the sacrifices made 
in vain. Finances began to improve in 1877 ; the balance closed 
for a few years with a surplus ; but the deficits have re-appeared 
since 1885, though in a much smaller proportion than between 
the years of 1862-1876. 
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The deficits originate more from the diminution of receipts 
than from the increase of expenses. The idea of popular finan- 
ciering obtained prevalence in 1878, and the Ministers undertook 
to change some of the taxes. This change was badly conceived, 
and badly carried out, so that its effects were greatly injurious to 
the treasury of the State. The tax on flour was abolished by the 
law of 1879, that on the other cereals in 1880. This was fol- 
lowed, in 1885 and 1886, by the reduction of the price of salt and 
the suppression of the war-tithes or land-tax. These laws with- 
drew from the treasury an income of 148 millions, which would., 
by natural increase, now amount to more than 160 millions. 

It is true that, as an offset to the reduced or abolished taxes, 
others were decreed (especially on luxuries), but they did not 
answer the purpose. The income derived from them does not 
equal the former receipts, nor is it as constant. 

The direct taxes— and that on flour was also a direct tax, ow- 
ing to its mode of collection — are the surest, and the government 
can count on them. It is otherwise with indirect taxes which 
are variable, as it were, since they depend on a variety of circum- 
stances that no ministry can control. 

The last two Parliaments thought, by a change in taxation, 
to bring relief to the taxpayers and to rehabilitate the finances of 
the State — neither of which benefits has been attained. The re- 
form was not successful, but has rather caused disaster to the 
national exchequer. 

These errors in the system of taxation — the consequences of 
which are still felt — were aggravated by the publication of laws 
imposing additional expenses on the State. 

A bill was brought before Parliament in 1878, the very year 
in which the change of taxation was suggested, for the reorganiza- 
tion of the railroads, involving an outlay exceeding half a milliard. 
As the net of railroads was to be extended in successive years, 
other lines were decreed which will cost about three milliards. 
It cannot be said that no such work was done before, since from 
1861-67 similar laws were enacted by Parliament for piercing 
the Alps between the two seas, and providing railroads for Sardinia 
and Sicily. "Whilst we are discussing this point, let me give some 
data to show what has been done in this branch of the public 
service. 

In 1861 — the year of the establishment of the new kingdom — 
VOI,. clv. — NO. 428. 8 
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Italy had 2,561 kilometres of railroads ; now there are 15,600. 
The expense increased to 4,300 millions. 

Nor were the expenses for other public works (such as ordinary 
roads, ports, improvements of land, and the bettering of rivers) 
less great. There were credited in 1862 for these works 23 mil- 
lions of francs in the State treasury ; this amount was increased 
in 1890 to 69 millions. An extraordinary sum of 678 millions 
has been added for these works during the last decade. 

All this will certainly benefit national development, but it 
cannot be denied that, for the time being, the State exchequer is 
seriously affected by it. These expenses have been a great burden 
on our economical strength, so that the last ministry (that of 
Rudini) was compelled to reduce them. 

But this does not suffice. A new arrangement in taxation is 
required, if the laws enacted from 1879 to 1886 are to be main- 
tained. The effect of these laws has been pernicious, as, without 
them, the Italian treasury could have counted on a sum which, 
from January 1, 1884, to end of 1891, may be calculated to 
amount to 1,200 millions of francs. This sum would not merely 
have upheld the balance, but have yielded a surplus. 

The true cause of the financial disorder of the kingdom of 
Italy will become evident from what has been stated above. The 
armaments did not influence it, much less the Triple Alliance, the 
organization of the army and navy, as well as the other prepara- 
tions for national defence, being entirely independent thereof. 
Let us now look at the condition of our finances. 

The deficit for the financial budget of 1892-1893, as shown by 
the documents presented to the Chambers by the Ministry of 
Rudini, amounts, in round numbers, to 46 millions, and for 
the budget of 1893-1894, to 65 millions. These figures comprise 
the expenses for the railroads, which are no longer to be charged 
to the State credit. The extraordinary military expenses are not 
included, which cannot exceed 15 millions of francs, in case they 
are limited to what is urgently required, and if there is no inten- 
tion of supplying the soldiers with new guns of small calibre. 
Whenever the government shall decide on the construction of the 
new gun, it shall be expedient to do so by the sale of honds, 
which method would also be preferable in the construction of rail- 

In truth, such a deficit in a balance of 1,700 millions is not so 
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grave as to justify alarm. A people of thirty-one millions has the 
power, if it is willing, to find the way out of these difficulties. The 
kingdom of Italy — as said before — had twelve times as.great finan- 
cial disorders before and knew how to settle them without the world 
noticing it. And even to-day nobody would have taken any 
notice of them, if a certain journalism had not, for political ends, 
been anxious to throw, with ungenerous persistency, discredit 
upon a nation the future of which seems to be a menace to some 
people. 

Italy is continually progressing, both morally and economically. 
Its wealth is on the increase ; they deceive or wish to 
deceive themselves, who say that that wealth is exhausted. 
It suffices to consult our statistics of to-day and to com- 
pare them with those of 1861 and 1864, to understand the 
progress made since then. 

I stated that we had 2,561 kilometres of railways in 1861: 
to-day we have 15,600 kilometres. Our steamers on the sea 
numbered hardly 80, with a capacity of 18,000 tons, when the 
new kingdom began its existence ; there are now 290 of them, 
with a capacity of 187,000 tons. The same progress is seen in our 
international commerce, which, in 1861, had a value of 1, 406 
millions (in imports and exports) and has increased to-day to a 
value of two milliards. 

The production of cereals rose from 71,303,000 hectolitres in 
1862 to 94,245,000 in 1890 ; that of wine— one of Italy's special 
exports— amounted, in 1862, to 24,003,000 hectolitres, and reached 
36,760,000 hectolitres in 1890. 

As to mechanical industries Italy was tributary to foreign 
countries. She progressed slowly, and while ten years ago she pro- 
duced annually to the value of 80 millions of francs, to-day she pro- 
duces 100 millions. The textile industries were not less fortunate. 
We produced so little that our fabrics did not suffice for domestic 
consumption. We now begin to export to foreign markets, and 
the export of 184,000 kil. in 1887 has increased to 270,000 kil. in 
1891. Wages have advanced in proportion to increased produc- 
tion. Fourteen centesimi per hour were paid in 1861, now 
we pay twenty-five. It should be noted, also, that this economic 
movement has greatly benefited the working classes and increased 
capital. The advantage of saving money was unknown up to 
1861. The first savings-banks yielded, in fact, such small results 
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that they were not worth mentioning. But, nowadays, progress 
is sure and continuous. The deposits amounted, in 1872, to 465 
millions, and in 1889 to 1,787 millions. 

Another proof of improved conditions is presented, finally, in 
the decrease of emigration. In comparing the first three months 
of 1891 with those of 1892 we find that in 1891, 34,058 individ- 
uals emigrated permanently and 49,071 temporarily ; in 1892, 
permanent emigration embraced only 25,337, and temporary 
48,847 people. 

These statements will not fail to enlighten public opinion in 
the great Union, and to place slanders in the proper light. 

My words express a deep conviction, and the facts presented 
cannot be disputed. My figures will not astound the great people 
of the new world, but they will convince my readers that Italy, 
within the few years of her national existence, has progressed, and 
has not disappointed her friends, who would have felt regret if 
the old land of civilization — the mother of arts and sciences — 
had not fulfilled the duties of a great nation. 

Ckispi. 



